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Brief history 

»On july 25, 1852, I visited Oster Lars Church for the second time. This 
strange church is well maintained, but the organ is silent, ruined by damp- 
ness. Revrend Bruun delivered a sermon. Catechization good. The congre- 
gation numbered many elderly and they were reverent. Very few voung mem- 
bers present. Those who were there gave a good accounting for themselves.« 


That is what the bishop, the Chaplain-in-Ordinary, Reverend J.P. 
Mynster wrote in his Journal of Pastoral Visitations over 150 years 
ago. The »strange« church is the largest and perhaps most wellknown 
medieval round church in Denmark. 

Its earliest mention 1s August 30, 1332 »as having contributed 10 
ere (shillings) to the Holy See,« where it is referred to after its patron 
saint, St. Lawrence (»Lars« in Danish). Around 1600, however, 
»Oster« was added to its name to distinguish it from Nylars Church 
(dedicated to St. Nicholas). Nylars was actually a modification of the 
Danish name for Nicholas, Nilaus, under the influence of the totally 
correct (Oster) Lars. Lawrence was a deacon in Rome, though of 
spanish origins, and his death-day is set at August 10, 258 A.D. St. 
Lars was very popular in Scandinavia, and in the local area the church 





Fortifications storey 
according to survey by 
Charles Christensen. 
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Sketch of middle storey (C. G.S 1957). 





Sketch of the church interior 

with drawings of the foundations 
found in 1955 (reduction of a survey 
by students from the Danish Academyv of Art, 
corrected by C. G.S. 1957). 


is still referred to as »Lars church«, or »Lars parish«. Numerous 
churches are dedicated to him, including the Lund Cathedral, and a 
series of cult portraits dating from the middle of the 1200's and after 
are preserved. In them, he is often portrayed in deacon garb standing 
with his attribute, the gridiron, and also often with a book in his rig- 
ht hand. As legend has it, he was made treasurer of the Roman chur- 
ch at the same time Emperor Valerian began his widespread persecu- 
tion of the Christians. Lawrence was imprisoned because he refused 
to hand over the church treasures and to make sacrifices to heathen 
gods as ordered by the emperor. He demonstrated great bravery 
during his torture, but when he replied, »The night is never dark for 
those enlightened by the divine light,« he was doused in boiling oil 
and roasted on a gridiron. 


Osterlars Church is situated on a ridge more than 100 metres above 
sea level in the middle of this fairly-sized parish. From the northeast 
aperture on the rotunda walkway, the coast can be seen approximate- 
ly three kilometers away. Massive and forceful with seven buttresses, 
it makes a powerful, striking impression. In former times, it was not 
cloaked in white, and perhaps it also had to do without its black hat, ma- 
king it a rugged-looking structure in its natural granite-gray colouring. 
It resembled a fortress more than a church, and was not congenially 
enticing, but somberly threatening. Precisely what was intended. 

The four medieval round churches of Bornholm were actually con- 
structed as church strongholds to serve as places of worship, and, 
during troubled times, as places of refuge from and fortification 
against enemy attack. During times of strife, Bornholm's geographi- 
cal location forced its inhabitants to fend for themselves, and right 
around the time the church was constructed, the Wends were ravaging 
a large portion of the Baltic area with their organized forays. In light 
of these factors, the purpose of these striking fortifications becomes 
clear: to serve as a link for defending the land and property of the 
people of Bornholm. And significantly the latter. The uppermost stor- 
eys of the round churches have been built to serve as excellent stora- 
ge areas for their most important goods destined for Baltic Sea trade. 

During a thorough restoration of the church interior in 1955-56, led 
by architect Rolf Graae under the auspices of the Danish National 
Museum, seventy coins were found when sifting the excavated floor 
area. Their age and origin closely correspond to a find of 37 coins 
during a previous restoration in 1891. Of the 107 coins found in the 
church floor, only two can be traced to the 12th century: two very rare 
coins without legends (as a rule assigned to the old Scanian coin 
series of Valdemar the Great), estimated to have been struck shortly 
after 1157. These finds are certainly not decisive evidence in estab- 
lishing the age of the church (a question which has been the object of 
much discussion through the years), but on the other hand, neither do 
they refute the approximate date of 1160 A.D. In 1955, the earthly 
remains of Maren Jensen Sode, married to Jorgen Sode, the church 
vicar from 1672-1700 (see the painting in the nave), were found in a 
grave inside the church. A lace of golden threads, presumably part of 
her headgear, is now on display in the church porch. 
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The building's exterior 

The church building consists of an apse and a round chancel, origi- 
nally taller and designed fordefensive purposes, and a round nave 
three storeys tall whose original defensive construction is still recog- 
nizable. Apart from the apse walls which were scraped clean in 1874 
and in so doing brought back to their original state, the outside of the 
church is so heavily whitewashed that its roughly hewn or split gra- 
nite boulders gathered up form fields or shores can only be discer- 
ned in a few places. The walls were built nearly two metres thick as 
a double wall, i.e. with both inward and outward fronting and a mid- 
dle gap filled with 
gravel and soil. 

Silurian limestone 
(quarried south of Aa- 
kirkeby) is intermit- 
tently placed through- 
out the structure, 
though found predo- 
minantly in the foo- 
ting, arches and wall 
openings and exclusi- 
vely in the finer arti- 
culations. 

Notice particularly 
the apse adorned with 
a frieze of double 
arches in which every 
second arch continues 
down in a pilaster strip 
to the footing, only a 
pale reflection of the 
apse of the Lund 
Cathedral, though an 
embellishment of 
particular worth to the 
church nonetheless. 

The woman’s doors 


The North Door: 
former womens entrance. 





was not only provided with a casing of beautiful moldings, but a tym- 
panum (the section above the door and below the arch) with stone- 
masonry work as well (double cross in a double ring), further eviden- 
ce of Scanian churchart influences. It must be singled out as the most 
noble work on the island, and even, | may venture to say, unequalled 
in Danish Romanesque architecture before the 13th century. Its high 
quality has persuaded some experts to maintain that both the portal 
and the apse were supposedly more recent additions to the church. 
New studies, however, have proven this assertion to be groundless. 

Whereas these three building sections are Romanesque, the church 
porch added on to the southern portal can hardly be older than from 
the end of the Middle Ages. The age of the seven heavy buttresses is 
also uncertain though they are included in the sketches in Resen's 
Danish Atlas from c. 1675. 

The rounds nave is the largest of the four on Bornholm. From north 
to south the rotunda measures slightly more than sixteen metres in 
exterior diameter. However, it does not form a perfect circle and in- 
stead flattens out at the junction of the nave and chancel, a feature 
particularly noticeable in the two upper storeys. Traces of original 
windows in the nave have never been established. It must be assumed 
that the Romanesque windows have been very small, like the ones in 
Nylars. The present large apertures which were not altered during the 
last restoration, except for the northern one which was reduced by 
one third, date from the Reformation at which point the congregation 
became active in the worship service though hymn singing and text 
reading. Daylight was needed, and large openings were quite brutal- 
ly carved out of the church wall, presumably there where the original 
windows had been. In the chancel, on the other hand, the restoration 
in 1955 revealed an original window on the north wall by the stai- 
rway. The window's outer opening was sealed when the surrounding 
exterior wall area was faced after a buttress had stood there until 
1850. The remainder of the windows have all been altered during the 
course of time. 


The church interior 


The late-Gothic church porch offers little of interest. In 1921, a runic 
stone with well-formed ornamentation and three inscriptions was pla- 
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Until 1870, the porch addiction to the south portal had a half-timbered gable. 
The sundial was restored in 1955. A runic stone is located left of the entrance (see next page). 





ers 


ced in here. Previously it had been used as a casing stone in the low- 
est door of the belfry. Its inscription has been deciphered to read, 
»brother and Edmund had this stone raised in memory of their father 
sigmund. Christ and Saint Mikkel and Saint Maria help his soul.« 
The runic stone is alleged to date from around 1100. Until 1882, the 
large gravestone carved from Gotlandian limestone placed at the west 
wall of the porch lay out in the cemetery near the north wall of the 
nave. The translation of its heavily worn Latin border legend reads, 
»On the eve of evangelist St. Mark's Day (April 25) in the year of our 
Lord 1370, Henrik Greser died, pray for him!« A depiction of a prie- 
st holding a chalice in his left hand and his right hand uplifted in bles- 
sing has been engraved in the middle of the stone. Some old furnis- 
hings of the church were found in the porch attic and restored and are 
now displayed on the porch walls. A door from the 1770's, presum- 
ably from the confessional, is now used as the clerical plaque. A 
picture of the Sower is painted in oils on the filling. 

The runic stone with a cross located outside of the porch is inter- 
preted as reading, »Thykil (or Thorkil) raised stone...son...« The sto- 
ne allegedly dates from c. 1070. 

Trough the southern portal of the church, which is quite humble and 
rather molested, one enters into the building's bottommost storey: the 
church interior. In the slightly bevelled door frames, a pair of corre- 
sponding crossbar holes used when bolting the door are visible. The 
original floor was thoroughly examined in 1955. It consisted of pri- 
mitive paving stones upon which the brick bench, which ran along 
nave s wall, was constructed. A remaining section of the bench is 
partially hidden by the pew around behind the organ. The present flo- 
or is made of Hasle clinkers, and Bornholmian oak was used for 
making the new pews, all with small doors. Throughout the restora- 
tion, a number of skillful Bornholmian craftsmen demonstrated their 
fine craftsman tradition and outstanding abilities. They have provided 
the island's most beautiful church with a dignified interior. 

The diameter of the church interior is nearly 13,2 metres, and thou- 
gh it is the largest round nave on Bornholm, it does not seem like it. 
On the whole it seems cramped and in some places almost oppressi- 
ve since the room is not vaulted like the other three round churches. 
Most likely because it had not been possible. Surely the builders 
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knew from experience that the amount of stress the ring-shaped bar- 
rel vaulting of the Bornholmian type could tolerate was limited. The 
system's massive centre pier has been substituted with a hollow brick 
cylinder six metres in diameter which has left a round gallery only 
3v2 metres wide for the nave. The small room in the middle, for ages 
called »the Oven« by the parish children, is covered by a Ro- 
manesque groin vault and is no longer encumbered with loose chairs. 
It is now fitted up as a baptistery, beautiful and unique of its kind. 
The Romanesque baptismal font, an acquisition from Ro church, is 
mounted on a brick footing since only the roughly hewn basin had 
been preserved. The christening vessel and »chandelier heaven« are new. 

Frescoes discovered and restored in 1889 by Professor Kornerup 
cover the exterior of the hollow cylinder. The restored pictorial frie- 
ze is now interrupted by a very large gap, but has originally extended 
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A glimpse of 

the baptistery 

in the hallow 

pier seen from 

the church interior. 
»The Oven« has 
previously been 
closely packed 
with chairs. 
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The frescoes should be read from middle to left. 


all the way around the exterior wall of the oven. It recounts the car- 
dinal events in the Life of Christ, beginning on the north side to the 
left with the Annunciation and ending with a large depiction of The 
Day of Judgement. 

In the first panel, the angel Gabriel is seen with scroll in hand 
addressing Mary who is standing, pictured in a separate panel. A 
picture of Mary's visit to Elizabeth follows in which Mary with 
crowned head receives caresses from Elizabeth. in the neighboring 
panel Mary is lying down holding up the little baby Jesus in front of 
her. Behind them stand the donkey and the ox, and shinning above the 
entire scene is the star of Bethlehem. The fifth panel with its depicti- 
on of Joseph wearing a pointed »jew hat« also belongs to the Nativity 
scene. He is sleeping on a chair resting his cheek on his hand. The 
sixth panel entirely filed by a vividly recounted episode replete with 
slightly caricatured horses. Just what the picture is referring to is not 
very clear, though previous theories have maintained that it has had 
something to do with the Slaughter of the Innocents. 

More recent studios, however, indicate an interpretation with a dif- 
ferent meaning. A few details in the field of the picture can perhaps 
put us on the right track: the woman furthest to the left is holding a 
sickle in her hand and the man is apparently holding a sheaf. They are 
engaged in harvesting. 

The ceiling of Dadesj6 Church in Småland is decorated with a fam- 
ous series of painting from c. 1275. One of the circular fields in the 
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The frieze ends with the Day of Judgement. 


ceiling depicts the so-called Miracle of the Harvest, one of numerous 
legends connected to Joseph and Mary’s flight to Egypt. One morning 
they pass by a sower and a woman. Mary performs a miracle: on the very 
same day, the seed shoots up, and the grain forms and ripens for har- 
vest. When King Herod's soldiers arrived that same afternoon, the wor- 
kers are then able to say that no one passed by after the grain was sown. 





Much evidence seems to support the theory that this legend is also 
the one depicted in the panel. The pictures in the following six panels 
were so badly damaged that they were whitewashed again after the 
completion of the examinations. During the beautiful restoration of 
the frieze in 1960, the restorer from the National Museum was unable 
to alter the condition of this area or bring any new, significant items 
to light. 

After the gap, three pictures from the Agony follow: the Descent 
from the Cross, the Crucifixion, and the Resurrection. Christ steps 
forth from the sepulchre with the red flag of triumph in his hand, whi- 
le below the sepulchre, soldiers clothed in chain mail and holding 
weapons in their hands are sleeping. On the other side of a nearly rui- 
ned picture of the Ascension, the great configuration comes into 
view. It is divided into many sections, and instead of Gothic framing, 
it is flanked by trumpet-bearing angels. To the left of Christ, who as 
the Last Judge is enthroned on a rainbow within a large vesica piscis 
and surrounded by sun and moon and the sword of the word, the rig- 
hteous enter into salvation. In the uppermost section, some of the hal- 
lowed figures of the church are depicted, and a few of them are indi- 
cated by their attributes, i.e. Peter and the Virgin Mary. To the right 
of Christ are the damned, and directly beneath the archangel, the ope- 
ned jaws of hell reveal the devil squatting with his legs spread far 
apart and wearing an evil smile while demonstrating his scabby 
behind. Three small devils are holding the chains of imprisonment 
which they have used to encircle the damned souls. The colour tones 
of the picture are very simple. 

Professor Kornerup estimated in 1889 that the frescoes dated from 
around 1350. Traces of other frescoes were found on the interior of 
the nave's outer wall, and during the plaster removal in 1955 from 
walls and vaults, remains of a large painting were revealed on the 
apse vaulting possibly depicting the Holy Trinity. These remains 
have, however, been whitewashed once more. Only a small cross near 
one of the chandelier rosettes was allowed to remain uncovered. 
During the plaster removal, the greater part of the runic stone used as 
a lindel on the church's north door, the woman's door, was also unco- 
vered. Moltke, the National Museum's runesmith, has deciphered it 
thusly, »...rniels and Fuluge (had) this stone (raised) in the memory 
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of Thormar, their brother.« 

The cancel (or rood) arch has been widened. Studios of the original 
foundation of the arch revealed that it was originally very narrow, 
only about 2,8 metres wide. [ts widening is difficult to date. Around 
the edges of the present rood arch on the chancel side are a couple of 
arch remainders corresponding almost identically to the preserved 
remains of the side altar niches in the Nyker Round Church. 

The pulpit is a Renaissance work from 1595. It is made out of cle- 
ansed wood with partial gilding and colours in the arcaded panels. At 
the top is a quote in Latin: »The Word of God shall be spread by a 
multitude preaching the gospel.« At the bottom can be read, also in 


The pulpit is 
placed in the 
southeast corner 
of the nave hy 

the chancel arch. 
The new, enclosed 
pews made of un- 
treated oak fit 

in well with 

the interior. 








The altarpiece, 
~~ singular and 
T beautiful, in 
apposition to the 
white apse. 
Ham 's fi gures of 
Christ have a 
strong effect on 
the beholder and 
are in harmony 
with the church 
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Latin, the words from Matthew 9,38: »Pray ye therefore the lord of 
the harvest, that he will send forth labourers into his harvest.« 

On the round building's north wall hangs a painting which portrays 
Reverend Jergen Jensen Sode (who died in the year 1700), his wife 
Maren Hansdatter Ancher, and their children Jens, Herman and 
Margrethe. Sode's name also appears on the church's small bell, and 
tradition has it that his three brothers were all vicars at the other 
round churches of the island. 

The seven small chandeliers were copied in 1928 from a 
Renaissance chandelier in Rutsker Church, which had perhaps been 
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originally moved to Rutsker from the chapel at Hammershus. 

The organ is new, executed by the organ builders, Marcussen and 
Sons, in Abenra. It has two keyboards and a pedalboard and is fur- 
nished with fifteen stops distributed thusly: in the great organ: 
Principal 8’, Reed 8', Octave 4’, Flach 2° and Mixture 3 Choir. In the 
choir organ: Gedakt 8', Reed 8’, Principal 2’, Octave 1° and 
Crumhorn 8’. In the pedalboard: Subbass 16’, Octave 8’, Reed 8’, 
Octave 4° and Quintadene 2’. The organ has two facades, and the 
pipes in the front facade are waxed with gold leafing. 

The altarpiece, a carved Renaissance work of Scanian origin form 
c.1600, is once again standing in 
its former location on the medie- 
val Silurian-limestone Commu- 
nion table. For early 75 years it 
was not in the church, but deposi- 
ted at the National Museum, Its 
ornamentation was redone by 
Paul Hem, who is also responsi- 
ble for the decoration of the pulpit 
and the organ. In the large panels, 
he has painted new pictures of 
Christ with the bread and the 
wine. On the framework, older 
inscriptions of various dates have 
been respected. The text of the 
inscription to the north on the 
bottommost panel reads, ”In 
1605, when the distinguished 
gentleman Hans  Lindenow, 
owner of Orslev, was the Lord 
Lieutenant of the island and then 
Lars Olsen Fynbo was the vicar 
of the church, this altarpiece was 
painted with its colours, for the 
glory of God and the adornment 
of the church.« In the southern, 
bottommost panel it reads, »In 


The stairway up to the 
fortifications begins in the chancel. 





1638, when the distinguished gentleman Holger Rosenkrantz, owner 
of Demmestrup, was an officer on this island and Thomas Mikkelsen 
Vejle was vicar for our flock, this altarpiece was once again painted 
and certain figures were added.« 


The fortress 

From the northwest corner of the chancel, a stone stairway leads to 
the upper two storeys. The stairway is so narrow that only single file 
passage is possible. Halfway up, a doorway opens onto the middle 
storey. Since many of its original apertures were sealed off when the 
outer wall was repaired, it is quite dark. The height of the room is 
much lower than the church interior below, but it has similar vaulting. 
Presumably, non-combatants took refuge here while the actual defen- 
ce of the church took place on the third storey. In addition to the nar- 
row stairway inside the outer wall, a door though the outer wall on the 
storey could be used for entering the storey or bringing in necessary 
supplies. In all likelihood, a platform was placed on some beams to 
which a ladder was raised. The door could be barred with a heavy 
crossbeam, (the beam holes are still clearly visible). In the east side 
of the room, an original door leads down onto the chancel loft where 
the dome-shaped chancel vault forms the floor. Wall remains of vari- 
ous kinds above the chancel and apse vaults are evidence that the 
round chancel must originally have had a sizable upper storey. It has 
probably been constructed both as tall and with the same defensive 
purposes as the one on the large Hagby Round Church near Kalmar. 
Up underneath the present pitched roof, traces of a doorway leading 
down from the third storey can be seen. Two steps have previously led 
down onto the wooden roof of the former chancel storey. This roof 
has probably been flat like a battle platform and surrounded by a 
bricked parapet whose crenelated wall could very well have been per- 
forated with loopholes. 

Studios of the church made by the deceased museum director, archi- 
tect C.G. Schultz (he has given a thorough accounting of his epoch- 
making results in »The Churches of Denmark,« published by the 
National Museum 1954) seem to show that the middle floor has ori- 
ginally been the nave's uppermost complete storey. In its first con- 
struction, it was topped by a tier of wooden beams similar to that 
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found in the fortifications of Olsker Round Church. No one knows 
how long the church was used in this original form, or whether this 
wooden roof existed for merely a few years or an entire generation 
before being replaced by the present stone structure. Schultz is of the 
opinion, nevertheless, that the construction of the third storey had 
been intended from the start and had merely been postponed, either 
because the church needed to be fortified as quickly as possible or 
because a certain amount of time had to pass before the mortar in the 
bottommost storey had sufficiently solidified so that it could safely 
bear the heavy stone masses of the top storey. There are indications 
that they didn't wait long enough. The buttresses and wall ties and the 
very deep cracks in the vaulting of the church interior which were re- 
vealed when the plaster was removed in 1955 seem to suggest as much. 
With the stone enlargement of the rotunda's third storey, the church 
received its final, for the defensive purposes, characteristic appea- 
rance, and Schultz contends that there is no reason why these techni- 
cal constructional improvements could not have taken place before 
the year 1200. 
How early the changes were made towards making the church appe- 
ar as it does today cannot be ascertained. However, the removal of the 


The middle storey 
seems very 
oppressive with 
its low, vaulted 
ceiling and the 
large, hollow pier 
in the middle. 


chancel's uppermost storey to its present wall height and the constru- 
ction of the pitched roof to replace the battle platform can, according 
to the nature of the aforementioned wall remains above the chancel 
and apse, very well have taken place in the early 1200's. The next 
conversion takes place much later, however, at which time the battle- 
ments were enclosed. This put them out of action since the parapet 
was heightened and the present conical roof placed on top so it exten- 
ded out beyond the outer parapet wall. 

From the second to the third storey, the stairway continues up in one 
stretch. Its opening, which is protected by a quite well-preserved 
hood, leads out on a battlement walkway with a width of about one 
metre. That this walkway has originally been open seems to be evi- 
denced by the nature of the floor. It is laid with outwardly sloping 
limestone slabs and furnished with many scuppers. Part of the outer 
battlement wall was added on more recently. It is possible that the 
wall has been equipped with embrasures similar to those in Nylars 
Church. Square beam holes are spaced every metre or so long along 
the level where the parapet extension begins. With the help of these 
holes and loose projecting beams, a catwalk can be rigged up for use 
during roof reparation. These beam holes can hardly have had any 
defensive significance. Four steps lead down from the walkway into 
the guardroom in the interior. The hinge remains on the doorway 
show that the room could be blocked. The room is dimly illuminated 
by eight small peepholes distributed fairly evenly in the outer wall 
which must be considered to be the actual front of the third storey, 
and they are either apertures or loopholes, perhaps both. From the 
guardroom, a door leads into the central tower whose diameter on this 
level is much less than on the two storeys below. Its interior receives 
a bit of indirect light from small windows with the same shape as the 
aforementioned peepholes. It is highly probable that the central tow- 
er has originally been taller. The wall crown has precisely the appea- 
rance one would expect to find if one knew that it had originally been 
taller and then later modified to its present appearance. In any case, 
the present roof construction, as previously mentioned, is not the ori- 
ginal one. Perhaps it dates back to 1744, a year previously discovered 
on the conical roof’s kingpost and occasionally readable on the para- 
pet wall’s southern side all the way up under the eaves. Nevertheless, 
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From the battle- 
ments walkway, a 
stairway leads 
down to the 
interior of the 
fortifications storey, 
also with a hollow 
pier in the middle. 
The bottommost 
tier of beams in the 
roof construction 
has possibly 
supported the ERN | C WM WU 
flat roof though Fes i^ j Tn € se A 
which the centre YU ip à ;* 
pier has extended 
as a look-out tower. 
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according to Resen’s sketch, the roof had about the same appearance 
in 1675 as it does today. Presumably, the roof originally rested on the 
inner wall of the battlement walkway while the walkway itself was 
open. Thus the central tower has extended up over the roof in a simil- 
ar fashion to Thorsager and Bjernede Round Churches (see page 2). 
History does not tell us whether or not the church has ever actually 
been attacked, and there are no traces in the church itself to indicate 
that battles have raged here. 


The belfry 

Twenty metres west of the church is the present belfry which in an 
earlier period was located in the old churchyard wall. From this loca- 
tion, both entrances to the church could be fired upon and thus 
defended. The brick substructure supports a bell storey which in 
typical Bornholmian manner is built like a small half-timbered hou- 
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se. It is completely cloaked in tarred boards which cover the magni- 
ficent and well-preserved oak-timber construction. A couple of the 
heavy beams were in older times sawed off to make room for the pre- 
sent bell stock. 

The church's two bells are hung on the stock. The largest bears the 
following inscriptions: »Holger Rosenkrans, distinguished gentlem- 
an, governor of Bornholm, has commissioned me to be made and 
taken to Lars Church. With my wonderful voice I remind you never 
to forget the Word of God. My maker Christen Larsen Monewe had 
me cast for the glory of God. 1640. H. Thomas Mikkelsen W P RN 
LR T M ARENT KLEINMAN ME FECIT LUBEK.« 

Thomas Mikkelsen Wiborg died as vicar in OsterLars Church in 
1658. On the rim is an inscription in Latin which reads, »Come to the 
House of the Lord, listen to the gospel of Christ, gather here the good 
seeds which befall you for goodness and joy.« 

The small bell has the following inscription: »Anno 1684, when the 
honourable and distinguished Lord Colonel Bendiz von Hat was the 
lord lieutenant and prefect over the region and H. Jorgen Jenson Sode 
was the vicar in the church, this bell was transferred by Paul Kofod 
and recast for the glory of God (!) »Osterlavridts Church congregati- 
on to the best f... Leave me to those who said to me: We will go to 
the House of Lord.« 





ARENT KLEIMAN ME FECIT LUBECK 
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Descriptions of the intentions for the pavement south of the porch 
of the church. 
Torben Michelsen Landscape architect m.d.l. 

12 is a holy number in the history of Judaism and Christianity. The 
Old Testament, in which the history of the Jews partly is described, 
mentions the 12 tribes of Israel. 

The New Testament describes the life of Jesus along with the 12 
Apostles. The life of Jesus is illustrated as frescos in the church. 

The Pavement: is contructed around a central circle - the small one 
in the centre - as the head of Jesus, from which radiate 11 lines thro- 
ugh the other circles, mostly turned towards the church. 

| l circles are marked, because Judas lapsed after the Lord ' s supper. 
His place in the circle for that reason is omitted facing south, and ins- 
tead the 12.th. line points down towards the runic stone with the cross 
of procession surrounded by the rune-tex: »Torkil put up the stone.« 
(In 2010 the stone was moved back to its old place, beside the 
churchdoor). The 2 large circles symbolize St. Peter and St. John, 
who have had the most significance for Christianity (together with 
St. Paul, who only joined later). 

The stone so indicates the Danish past, points up towards 
Christianity and the church, and therefore is of crucial importance for 
the composition. 
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The belfry of Østerlars Church 


Hood carving 


Sigurt Vasegaard, lithographic artist 


Photographs 


All exterior and interior pictures of the 
church were taken by Lars Gornitzka. 
The old seal 


of office on the title page is taken from a 
drawing by Holger Schmidt. 


The reconstruction 
on page 2 from a drawing by Charles 
Christensen (1940) 


Ground-plans 


kindly loaned by the Danish national 
museum. 


Publication 


Øens engros grafisk aps, Allinge 


English translation 


Stuart Goodale 
2. edition 5,000 copies 


ISBN no. 87-88256-42-] 


